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PREFACE. 



O tjie feveral advantages which Europe has within 
thefe latter centuries experienced from the cultivation 
of fcience and polite literature, this kingdom unfortu- 
nately has remained in a great meafure a ftranger. As 
no Irishman's partiality will deny this, lb no man's 
prejudice fhould be fuffered to make it an occalion of 
illiberal imputation on the capacity of Iriflimen, while 
in the ftate of the country lb many local peculiarities 
may be found fully fuffiicient to account for it^ The 
important changes which took place in the government 
upon the invafion by Henry the Second were not carried 
on with fo little difturbance, as to permit the nation to 
apply itfelf immediately to the peaceful employments of 
iitei'ary enquiry : nor could it reafonably be prefumed, 
that two clafles of inhabitants entirely diffimilar in their 
inclinations and habits, and afterwards more widely 
feparated by a difference in religion, fliould be readily 
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prevailed on to lay aiide their mutual enmity, and unite 
in the purfuit of fpeculative fcience. The connect ion 
of this kingdom with England, inftead of teaching 
Ireland the many valuable acquilitions of Englifli in- 
dustry, tended rather to entice away its men of genius 
to a country in which, as learning was more fafhionable, 
its profeflbrs might be certain of enjoying more at eafe 
the advantages of rational communication, and of re- 
ceiving more ample encouragement. Its natural fitua- 
tion, remote from the line of immediate intercourfe be- 
tween any two more civilized nations, removed it alfo 
from all acquaintance with foreign improvement : and 
its want of political importance banifhed from it all 
thofe whofe wealth and ambition might have introduced 
practical fcience, afforded a liberal patronage to ingenuity, 
and raifed their country to dignity, to opulence and to 
reputation^ 

Such are the feveral caufes which fatally confpired 
to detain this kingdom for a feries of years in a ftate of 
comparative ignorance and inferiority, to countera£t its 
natural advantages, and to derogate from its national 
character : and to thefe it is owing, that while its fons 
became illufcrious abroad for enterprize and for ability, 
their country fhould yet have remained negleded, and 
its inhabitants poor, ina£tive and unenlightened. But 
the influence of many of thefe caufes time has in a 
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confiderable degree weakened, and peculiar circumftances 
have now given to Ireland an importance in the political 
fcale, which habits of well-dire<£led induftry alone can 
eftablifh and maintain. Whatever therefore tends, by 
the cultivation of ufeful arts and fciences, to improve 
and facilitate its manufa£lures ; whatever tends, by the 
elegance of polite literature, to civilize the manners and 
refine the tafte of its people ; whatever tends to awaken 
a fpirit of literary ambition, by keeping alive the me- 
mory of its antient reputation for learning, cannot but 
prove of the greateft national advantage. To a wifh to 
promote in thefe important refpe<9:s the advancement of 
knowledge in this kingdom, the Royal Irijfh Academy 
for Science, Polite Literature, and Antiquities, owes its' 
eftablifh ment ; and though the members who compofe 
it are not entirely without hopes that their efforts may 
hereafter become perhaps extenfively ufeful and refpe£led, 
yet the original intent of their inftitution mull be con- 
lidered as confining their views for the prefent more 
immediately to Ireland. If their endeavours fhall but 
ferve to excite in their countrymen fome fenfe of the dig- 
nity of mental exertion, if their exhortation and example 
fhall be fo far fuccefsful as to become the means of turn- 
ing vacant thoughts to fcience and to utility, their labours 
are abundantly recompenfed. 

If it be faid that in focieties of this fort too much 
attention is frequently beftowed on fubje6ls barren and 
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fpeculative, 'i% ma?y be a-nfwered, that no one fcience is 
fo littlq conne<3:e<i with the reft as not to afford many 
principles whofe ufe may extend conflderably beyond 
the fqience to which they primarily belong, and that no 
proposition is fo purely theoretical as to be totally inca- 
pable of being applied to pra<Slical purpofes. There is 
no apparent connection between duration and the cycloi- 
dal arch, the properties of which duly attended to 
have furnifhed us with our beft regulated methods of 
meafuring time : and he who has made himfelf mafter 
of the nature and affe£lions of the logarithmic curve, is 
not aware that he has advanced conflderably towards 
afcertaining the proportionable denfity of the air at its 
various diftances from the furface of the earth. The 
refearches of the mathematician are the only fure ground 
on which we can reafon from experiments ; and how far 
experimental fcience may affift the commercial interefts 
of a ftate, is clearly evinced by the fuccefs of thofe fe- 
veral manufa6lur.es in the neighbouring countries of 
England and France^ where the hand of the artificer 
has taken its direction from the philofopher. Every 
manufa6lure is in reality but a chemical procefs, and 
the machinery requifite for carrying it on but the right 
application of certain propofitions in rational mechanics. 
If chemiftry and natural hiftory then have never yet 
employed themfelves in enquiring into the ftate of this 
country, if its minerals have never yet been explored, 
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nor the extent of its botanical produdions afcertained, 
we need not wonder that Ireland, abounding in the firft 
materials of many manufa<Slures, fliould yet have confi- 
dered them no otherwife valuable than as articles of 
export. 

To attain puipoles of fo great national utility as 
this Academy propofes to itfelf, the patriotifm of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom has made many efforts, 
which though not entirely effe6tual have yet given a 
well-founded hope, that when circumftances more fa- 
vourable fhould arife fuch endeavours might be atten- 
ded with fuccefs. The foundation of our Univerfity has 
diftufed the advantages of a liberal education to a num- 
ber which, when the poverty and ftate of population of 
this country are taken into account, appears far from 
inconfiderable ; and feveral private literary focieties have 
been at different times paft formed, tending to keep alive 
the claims of Ireland on their pofterity, and perhaps to 
facilitate the fuccefs of future labours. In the year 
1683 William Molyneaux v/as inftrumental in forming 
a Society in Dublin fimilar to the Royal Society in 
London, of which he was an illuftrious mep/ber : murh 
might be expeded from an inftitution of which Sir 
William Petty was prefident, and Molyne:^ux fecrerary, 
had not the diftraded ftate of the kingdom difperf d 
them fo foon as 1688. Their plan feems to have been 
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rcfumed without fuccefs about the beginning of the 
prefent century, when the Earl of Pembroke, then Lord 
Lieutenant, prefided over a Philofophical' Society efta- 
bhfhed in Dublin College. In the year 1740 the 
Phylico-hiftorical Society, two volumes of whofe minutes 
are ftill extant, was inftituted : under their patronage 
Smith publijQied his Hiftory of Waterford. And in the 
year 1772 the antient flate of Ireland attra£led the 
attention of the Dublin Society, who appointed a 
committee for the exprefs purpofe of enquiring into its 
antiquities. The favourable reception their propofals 
of correfpondence met with abroad evinced a difpo- 
lition in foreign nations to affift the cultivation 
of this branch of literature, of which the Royal 
Irifh Academy acknowledge with gratitude they have 
already received valuable proofs. The meetings of the 
Antiquarian Committee after about two years ceafed ; 
but the zeal of a very few of their members ftill conti- 
nuing has given to the public feveral elTays, lince com- 
prized into four volumes ^entitled Colle6tanea de Rebus 
Hibernicis. About the year 1782 the Society from 
which this Academy afterwards arofe was eftablifhed : it 
confifted of an indefinite number of members, moft of 
them belonging to the Univerfity, who at weekly meet- 
ings read elTays in turn. Anxious to make their labours 
redound to the honour and advantage of their country 
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they formed a plan more extenfive, and admitting fuch 
additional names only as inight add dignity to their new 
inflitution, or by their publications had given fure 
ground to hope advantage from their labours, became 
the founders of the Royal Irifli Academy. 

Let it not be imputed to arrogance when we fay 
that, however former Societies in this kingdom may have 
failed, the members of this Academy fbould not be dif- 
heartened. From its peculiar nature, and feveral fa- 
vourable circumftances attending the time of its infli- 
tution, it has many profpeds of continuance. Uniting 
in one plan the three compartments of Science, Polite 
Literature, and Antiquities, it unites whatever is pleafing 
with whatever is ufeful, the advancement of fpequlative 
knowledge with the hiftory of mankind : it makes pro- 
vilion for the capricious variations of literary purfuit, 
and embracing all the obje6ls of rational enquiry, it 
fecures the co-operation of the learned of every de- 
fcription. 

It has been inftituted too at a time when it can enjoy 
the prote£lion of a monarch, whofe patronage of the 
liberal arts has made his reign an illuftrious sera in the 
annals of literature ; at a time when two of the fciences 
have had advantages hitherto unknown in this country 
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held out to them, in the eftablifhment of a medical 
fchool, and the foundation of an obfervatory for aftro- 
nomical purpofes; and at a time when every qualifi- 
cation natural and acquired concurred in pointing out a 
prefident, whofe zeal for the interefls of Ireland could 
only be equalled by his zeal for the interefls of learn- 
ing. 

Animated by liich encouragements, the Irifli nation 
are called on to exert themfelves. The . Academy, in 
this volume, with moll refpe6tful deference prefents 
the firfl fruits of its labours to the public : whether 
the beginning now made fhall be relinquiftied with 
difgracc, or this Society be taught to afpire to hopes of 
vigor and continuance, is a queilion, which thofe who 
have abilities to promote the advancement of literature 
/hould be informed is left, with all its important confe- 
quiences, for their exertions to determine. I^o embolden 
their diffidence, the nature of thefe publications holds out 
all the advantages of mutual example, while the great 
national benefits to be derived from this inllitution mufl 
ilamp their indolence a crime of no lefs magnitude than 
treafon againfl the welfare of Ireland. They are called 
on by every tie which can have a laudable influence on 
the heart of man : by the hopes of fuccefs, and the in- 
famy of defeat, by the folicitations of a natural inftind 
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which will not fuffer their faculties to reft without 
exertion, and by the authoritative voice of reafon and 
experience which pronounce fuch exertions falutary, 
by emulation, by philanthropy, by honeft pride, by a 
glorious fenfe of the dignity of their country, and the 
dignity of human nature. To fuch a call Irifhmen 
cannot be inattentive : the God of Truth will look 
propitious on their labours, and a Ray from Heaven 
ihall light them to fuccels. 



